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AN EXISTENTIAL ANALYSIS OF MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY’ 


J. A. MALONE 


Assumption University of Windsor 


Thus spake Daseinathustra, “Man is dead!”. But his apostles 
pleaded with the prophet not to go up into the mountain away from 
them. “Come with us”, they begged. “If you had been here he would 
not have died. Perhaps he is only sick. Come with us and see.” Then 
Daseinathustra betook himself to the tomb where they had laid man. 
And when the prophet saw the tomb, he wept and said, “See, he is 
already three decades dead and he stin..eth. Man is dead.” Then he 
cast his eye over those who were gathered round the tomb, some in 
lab coats, some with paper and pencil, some in business suits, some 
with chalk on their sleeves; and some were not weeping, and they 
were from Madison Avenue. And the prophet opened his mouth and 
spake these words: 


“Woe to you psychologists, because you have killed man. You 
who were his household guard have betrayed him. Woe to you psy- 
chologists, who have lived off and by man; who bask in the radiance 
and diversity and mystery of man; who have been sought after by the 
mighty, by nations, by industry, by students, by the lame, the sick and 
the halt. Woe to you because you are his traitors! But what came 
you to his tomb to learn? To weep and lament, or to exploit his 
corpse ? If you have come to weep and to learn, then I will teach you. 
Listen, ye who have ears to hear !” 


And then the prophet sat down in their midst and held them with 
his presence. The acrid bite went from his voice, and he began to 
teach them. 


“The modern age took its vision, its world view, from the 17th 
Century Frenchman, René Descartes. He gave to the modern world 
its basic axiom about the nature of the universe and its order. “The 
whole is the result of its parts”. But he also provided a method to 
make his axiom effective in organizing knowledge and the search for 
it. “I know what I can measure. 


“Descartes’ world-view implied that we can know the whole only 
by identifying and measuring the parts; that there is no ‘whole’ al- 
together apart from the various sums, structures and relationships of 
the parts; that four is equal to two plus two, and two plus two equals 
four, the reversible equation. 


“The genius of Descartes’ method was that it solved the dilemma 
of permanency and change, of stability and process, of measuring the 


1 An address delivered at the Ontario Psychological Association’s Convention at 
Assumption University of Windsor, February 5, 1960. 
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unmeasurable. Positing that the unchanged and the unchanging alone 
are real, and that a person knows only what he can measure, he ex- 
plained and measured motion as an infinite number of infinitely small 
and perfectly static ‘stills. This was the break-through that modern 
science awaited. Perhaps the philosophers would object that motion, 
process, growth, development are really illusions and have been ex- 
plained away by the trick of the phi phenomenon, but the scientist knew 
that they could be effectively measured analyzed, controlled and pre- 
dicted as the sum of the parts. At long last science was free from the 
futile speculations of the philosophers; it had a world-view of its own 
and it had a method to prove the validity of its freedom. How well 
science proved itself and took the world with it are matters of historical 
record. 


“Modern psychology was born full-grown with the freedom and 
the method of modern science. Psychology redefined man. It measured 
his reactions, sensations, and perceptions, growth, aptitudes, personality. 
Psychology was the new religion and the laboratory, the new church. 
It was with religious enthusiasm that it tested, conditioned, controlled 
and predicted in its search for the Holy Grail, the reversible equation ! 
Nor was its search in vain. 


“It is a mistaken belief that psychology has lagged behind the 
physical sciences. Physical science has given us total knowledge, the 
absolute weapon. Psychology is fast approaching total knowledge, 
capable of the absolute destruction of man as a moral being, as a 
responsible will, as a person. Enough is known today to turn man 
into a biological machine run by the manipulation of fears and emo- 
tions, a being without beliefs, without values, without principles, without 
compassion, without pride — without humanity altogether. The know- 
ledge that science has, both physical and behavioural, is absolute know- 
ledge. Twentieth Century man has achieved the knowledge to destroy 
himself both physically and morally. 


_ “Physical science is amoral. A behavioural science that does not 
aim at making man capable of self-control betrays man; that does not 
affirm man as a rational and spiritual being betrays science. Psychology 


— its religious search has, indeed, found the Grail, but it is hardly 
oly !” 


And then Daseinathustra stood up among the psychologists. He 
paused and again spoke. His voice now revealed an agitated impa- 
tience. 


“Don’t you realize that the two essential and unique attributes of 
man, knowledge and power, have changed their very meaning? The 
universe of man, the meaning of man, has changed! And yet your 
world-view, your psychology of illusionary process, your method, your 
preoccupations, your conceptual apparatus are still those of a former 
time that is fast becoming obsolete. Modern psychology is dead even 
as modern times are dead! Today is the post-modern era! Are you 
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aware that every discipline was at its centre today a concept of a whole 
that is not the result of its parts, not equal to the sum of its parts, and 
not identifiable, knowable, measurable, predictable, or meaningful 
through an understanding of its parts ? Metabolism, ecology, syndrome; 
culture, sets, isolates; management, automation, organization; system, 
quantum, communications; these are all concepts of the whole, of a 
pattern and a configuration which can be understood only as a whole. 
These configurations and patterns can never be reached by starting 
with the parts, just as the ear will never hear a melody by hearing 
individual sounds. All these concepts are qualitative; quantity in no 
way characterizes them. A culture is not defined by the number of 
people who belong to it, or by any other quantity; nor its organiza- 
tion or a business enterprise defined by size. Not one of these con- 
figurations and patterns is capable of being represented and expressed 
through the traditional symbols of quantitative relationships. Not one 
of these new concepts conforms to the modern axiom that the whole 
is the result of its parts. On the contrary, they all conform to a new 
and by no means yet axiomatic assertion, that the parts exist in con- 
templation of the whole. Modern psychology is dead; but post-modern 
psychology is not yet born! But it has already been conceived !” 


Then Daseinathustra noticed the perplexity of the psychologists. 
They were hearing his words, and yet didn’t seem to understand. He 
moved close to them and went on in a more animated fashion than 
before. 


“Your modern psychology may have been daring and avant garde 
fifty years ago, but it is near obsolete today. In your dedication to 
your religious search, you have become so one-eyed that you of all 
people have become obscurantist! You could have heard the voice 
of my great prophet, S.K., even as Wundt was experimenting at Leipzig. 
He was proclaiming that ‘the crowd is the untruth... that the crowd 
is an abstraction and has no hands.’ If he had been heard, psychology 
would not have turned to statistics for truth; the world would have 
been spared the whole testing movement with its cult of ‘adjustment’ 
to the crowd; and there would have remained unpublished thousands of 
doctoral theses basing their truth on the magic crowd of fifty ! 


“Another great prophet of mine, Friedrich Nietzsche, that apostle 
of passion and critic of hypocrisy, was in the air when Sigmund Freud 
almost made a break-through with his psychoanalysis. Freud’s refusal 
to belong to any school of thought, his repudiation of the adequacy 
of any body of beliefs whatever, his marked dissatisfaction with tradi- 
tional philosophy as superficial, academic and remote from life, were 
legacies he received from Nietzsche. Freud was at one time one of 
my saints, but he became a heretic and an apostate. Instead he was 
canonized by the disgruntled scientists, now rebaptized “clinical psv- 
chologists”. Psychoanalysis fast became part of the neurosis of our 
day rather than part of the cure. Freud soon forgot the ‘road to 
Damascus’, and returned to the mistress he had forsaken, the trollop 
called ‘the system’. And there he systematized man’s psychic structure. 
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his instincts, his complexes, his diseases; he even systematized his 
religion, his origins and his destiny. He turned his great energies to the 
spinning of his systems and forgot the freedom and the reality of the 
human person. And thus out of wedlock he spawned a host of busy 
offspring, the Rorschachers, the Multiphasics, the Szondis, the TATS 
and the CATS and their brothers and sisters, who with doctrinal quack- 
ery prepared for man the Procrustean bed, euphemistically called ‘the 
couch’, for diagnosis and therapy, ready-made, at bargain prices! I 
look at Freud and his towering artifact of psychoanalysis and sigh: 
‘Oh, what might have been !’.” 


Now there was a large stone that had been rolled in front of the 
tomb. Daseinathustra was well aware of the dark looks and the 
murmuring that his words had produced among his listeners. He stood 
up and stepped back toward the tomb and leaned against the stone. 
He had to raise his voice to continue his discourse. 


“IT was not at all surprised that very few psychologists were aware 
of these, my early prophets. They were philosophers and men of faith; 
and psychologists had long since repudiated all religion and philosophy. 
So I sent other prophets to you who were artists, novelists and drama- 
tists, painters, sculptors, musicians and poets. And then some of you 
began to listen to my gospel. And my gospel was being preached in 
every quarter by Dostoievsky, Rilke, Cezanne, Picasso, Beaudelaire, 
Rimbaud, Matisse, Joyce, Kafka. Mostly it was the European psy- 
chologists that listened. And no wonder! The American had mistaken 
the puny husks of pragmatism for the gift of life! Besides, the American 
psychologist was a specialist from away back in his undergraduate days, 
and never had time to read a book or look at a creation outside his 
specialty. It never dawned on him that literary phenomena are them- 
selves critical data for the understanding of man. But some psychologists 
did hear my protest against the ‘system’, against the trivial and the 
superficial. They began to recall themselves to the study of authentic 
human existence. History will witness that they were the precursors of 
the break-though in post-modern psychology. Binswanger, Roland 
Kuhn, Eugene Minkowski, Harry Stack Sullivan, Rollo May have put 
away their couches and the systems and methods that have tried to 
draw man to their own image and likeness, and have begun to study 
man as he is, a person, an unrepeatable individual, whose existence is 
the given data. 


“It was through art, via the art of psychotherapy, that post-modern 
psychology came to you as existential analysis. Here the revolt was 
against the Freudian system of instincts toward the study of parataxic 
distortions and interpersonal relations. And with the systems went the 
infinite tangle of tests and measures of adjustment to the crowd that 
had long since kept analyst and patient apart. The analytic situation 
became an encounter between two existent humans, mutually involved 
in the human verities of dedication, death, destiny, meaning, authentic 
life. In the clinic, naked now of all sham and obtrusive gimmicks, the 
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break-through by existential intuition has begun. But for the most part 
it goes unheralded by the American psychologist. I have already men- 
tioned that it is the shallow atmosphere of pragmatism that cannot 
contain the voluminous gospel of existentialism. 


“Pragmatism sounds like existentialism. It rebelled against the 
arid technicality of metaphysics and has brought philosophy closer to 
the living problems of real people. But when we juxtapose the indus- 
trious little school boys of Dewey to the epic hero of Kierkegaard, they 
seem hardly half alive. Pragmatism is directed against a number of 
things, but it contains nothing positive beyond the pleasant desire to 
make things comfortable. Whatever is uncomfortable, sin, death, des- 
pair, it passes by on the other side. Not only is it afraid to face evil, 
but it is afraid to face the ultimate puzzle of human individuality. 
It is the adjusted individual, the stereotyped individual, the individual 
who has forgotten to be an individual, that pragmatism celebrates. It 
has made of America a society whoce cult is to forget all unpleasant- 
nesses, and herewith most realities; a society in which ‘till death do 
us part’ becomes ‘as long as we live’, and the big bad wolf refrains 
from eating up the little pigs. People in crisis, in times of crisis, hear 
the truth of my existential prophets. America is indeed in crisis. The 
post-modern world proclaims an awful ultimatum: ‘Listen or perish !" 
But the opiate of pragmatism fills the ears with the downy cotton of 
sotted euphoria.” 


Then one of the bystanders interrupted the prophet. She was a 
graduate student in psychology. “Tell us,” she begged, “What is 
truth ?” And then Daseinathustra smiled and closed his eyes and began 
to quote: 


“When the question of the truth is raised subjectively, reflection 
is directed subjectively to the nature of the individual’s relation- 
ship. If only the mode of this relationship is in the truth, the 
individual is in the truth; even if he should happen to be thus 
related to what is not true.” 


Then Daseinathustra opened his eyes and continued: 


“This does not in the slightest imply that whether or not some- 
thing is objectively true doesn’t matter. But this is the truth that is 
related to existence — existential truth. Existential truth is relational. 
Contemporary physicists like Bohr and Heisenberg have long since 
abandoned the Copernican separation of nature and man. The ideal 
of a science that is completely independent of man (i.e., completely 
objective) is an illusion. The subject, man, can never be separated 
from the object he observes. And if the object he observes is man 
himself, the subject-object split becomes doubly untenable. The point 
is that the meaning for the person of the objective fact (or phantasized 
one), depends on how he relates to it. There is no existential truth that 
can omit the relationship. An objective discussion of sex, for example, 
may be interesting and instructive, but once one is concerned with the 
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given person, the Dasein, the objective truth depends for its meaning 
upon the relationship between that person and the sexual partner; and 
to omit this factor not only constitutes an evasion but cuts off from 
seeing reality. 


“Is it any wonder, then, that the vast accumulation of fragmentary 
experimental results in what passes for psychology and physics (and 
is neither), psychophysics, has little or no real value? Not only do the 
psychologists sin here by assuming the obsolete untruth that ‘the whole 
equals the sum of the parts’, but they leave uncontrolled the relational 
truth, the interest and the involvement in the total configuration of the 
human being called the testee or subject, and expect their results to 
contain psychological truth. Psychophysics has been compounding these 
errors for generations. It has become efficiently everything, except 
psychology; it has learned a great deal about everything, except man. 
And because the truth is relational to the subject or testee and his 
personal configuration, to ignore him in experimentation is blindness; 
but to substitute a brute animal in his place and then interpret results 
as psychological truth is blasphemy! Whatever this ‘psychology’ is 
it is not the science of man — man as existentially given, man of 
nature — believing, fearful, dependent, dying, involved and committed 
man. How long will it be before psychologists are freed from the 
traditional doctrine, so limiting, so self-contradictory, and often so 
destructive in psychology, that the less we are involved in a given situa- 
tion the more clearly we can observe the truth . . . or to put it bluntly . . . 
‘I've got the technique, the system or the doctrine; don’t confuse me 
with the messy reality’... or ...‘he will most successfully discover 
truth who is not the slightest bit interested in it !’ When we are dealing 
with human beings, no truth has reality by itself; it is always dependent 
upon the reality of the immediate relationship. 


“Truth becomes reality only when the individual himself produces 
itin action. Truth means personal involvement and commitment. Truth 
is creative — as well for the psychologist as for all men.” 


By now the prophet was tired, so animated had been his speech. 
But he straightened up eagerly when he heard one of the young psy- 
chologists near him, whisper, “What must I do to be existential ?” 
Daseinathustra sighed and answered him, “Do not think to be a 
psychologist in contrast to being a man. Think not as a thinker: think 
as a living, real being. Think in existence... follow not me; but 
follow YOU !” 


Then the prophet stood up and shook his garments to indicate that 
he had finished his discourse. He turned toward the tomb, and then 
back toward the waiting audience. And then he said, “That ye may 
know well that I am of the truth, and that my existential gospel means 
the break-through to post-modern psychology, I will teach you one more 
lesson, an existential lesson. And to prove to you that I have come 
to give life, and to give it more abundantly, I am going to bring the 
‘man’ you have killed back to life. I shall call him forth from the dead.” 
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Then he commanded, “Roll back the stone !”. Now the psychophysicists 
immediately went to work and, calculating how best the stone should 
be moved (because it was of great size and weight), produced ingenious 
levers and, placing them at critical points, slowly rolled the great stone 
away from the door of the tomb. Then a great silence hung over the 
crowds. They drew closer to see. Their attention watched every move- 
ment of Daseinathustra. 


Then the prophet stood forth and called out in a loud voice: 
“Man, Come Forth!” His voice echoed back from the tomb; but that 
was all. Then he drew closer and in a louder voice than before he 
cried: “Man, Come Forth!” ... Perhaps a minute, perhaps an hour, 
passed, so tense were the moments. Only the wind made whistling 
noises over the hole of the tomb... Then Daseinathustra drew himself 
up to his full height and, stepping within the very door of the tomb, 
cried in a voice that was so loud it had an hysterical ring to it: “I 
Command Thee, Man, Come Forth!” Time passed... Nothing hap- 
pened ! .. . Daseinathustra seemed like a broken man when he stumbled 
from the tomb, his face buried in his hands. And the prophet wept. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, colleagues, ladies and gentle- 
men, I have entitled the paper I have just read to you “A Psychologist’s 
Analysis of an Existential Analysis of Modern Psychology”. Thank you. 
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THE USE OF “UNTRAINED PSYCHOLOGISTS” 
IN A CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


JEAN L. DIXON! 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Since the end of World War II there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for professional psychologists without an equi- 
valent increase in supply. As a result many persons with B.A. degrees 
are employed as psychologists although they are known to lack adequate 
training. Roger Myers estimated in 1958 (/) that more than one- 
quarter of the professional psychologists in Canada had little or no 
graduate training and that less than a quarter had a doctoral degree. 


For eleven years I have worked as a psychologist in a child guid- 
ance clinic which employs “untrained psychologists” because it cannot 
obtain the services of trained ones. The clinic has been faced with 
increasing demands for service and has won approval from the com- 
munity and from other professional groups. The work situation is not 
ideal for building a strong profession of psychology and it is one about 
which the C.P.A. could be rightfully concerned. However, despite the 
increased attention now being given to clinical training programs and 
to certifying legislation, I believe that “untrained psychologists” are 
likely to be employed for some years to come and that in some settings 
they do a surprisingly good job. , 


I wish to report on my experience because it may be typical of 
many settings where inadequately trained people are employed. Those 
on the job have to find ways of carrying on their work at the highest 
level possible with the resources available. Neither condemnation nor 
closing one’s eyes to a situation, which one hopes will be corrected in 
time, is a particularly useful approach to the solution of a serious 
professional problem. 


The term “untrained psychologists” may be considered contra- 
dictory. I am using it because the people to whom I am referring are 
actually called psychologists although they have only a limited amount 
of training in psychology. It is possible that some would prefer to 
call them technicians, assistants, aides, psychometrists, workers, clerks 
or helpers. There also seems to be little agreement on what is “ade- 
quate” training, so that I do not know whether or not a person with 
a Masters degree is entitled to the name of psychologist. 


When I joined the clinic staff 1 was employed as the psychologist 
on a team with one psychiatrist and one social worker. Now there 
are positions for six psychologists. During the intervening period seven- 
teen people have been employed as psychologists, two of whom have 
been temporary relief. Of the seventeen, four were men and thirteen 
were women; seven had Masters degrees and ten B.A. degrees. With 
the exception of one psychologist, who gave twenty-five years to the 


' Now a postgraduate student at Wayne State University. 
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mental health service, those who left the service had been on the staff 
approximately two years. The reason for leaving is usually family 
responsibilities. Three psychologists have left for further training with 
the obligation to return to the service. There is no significant difference 
between the length of service of those with B.A. degrees and those 
with M.A. degrees. Probably one-half of the psychologists have been 
members or associate members of the C.P.A. or of the provincial organ- 
ization. In the last four years the trends appear to be toward obtaining 
more training, more professional membership, and longer service, but 
a longer period will be required to see how marked these trends are. 


The job description of the psychologist’s position probably would 
have changed a little over the eleven year period. At first, with a 
three man team to handle the large number of referrals, the psychologist 
did a great deal of testing and was responsible for a small number 
of cases involving play therapy and parent interviews under the super- 
vision of the psychiatrist. Having additional staff and being better estab- 
lished, it was possible to devote more time to treatment and to increase 
the in-service training program. At present the psychologist’s working 
time is divided almost equally between psychological assessments and 
treatment interviews. In addition, as a senior staff member, the psy- 
chologist assists with administrative and educational activities, and 
helps to meet demands from the community for talks and committee 
work. Attempts at research over the years have been defeated by the 
pressure of demands for services. This situation is changing, not because 
service demands are decreasing but because more explicit provision is 
being made for research. The role of the psychologist is becoming more 
clearly defined and recognized. To some extent the psychologist has 
been required to earn recognition, not just demand it. 


The solutions, if there are any, to the problem of using “untrained 
psychologists” effectively, seem to lie in (1) selection of applicants, 
(2) continuity of some senior staff members, (3) in-service training and 
supervision, (4) bursaries for further training with the obligation to 
return to the service. 


“Untrained psychologists” have to be carefully selected. In my 
experience, at time of application they have frequently been about 
twenty-one years of age and they have completed a B.A. degree with 
a course in intelligence testing and about three other courses in psy- 
chology. They are often uncertain whether to take more psychology, 
specialize in social work, or work a couple of years and get married. 
In general they have professed an interest in working with children. 
They usually know little about projective tests, or about child develop- 
ment or personality assessment. If they have a “warm” personality, 
a tolerance of others, and an interest in helping others, and, if they 
are “relatively” free of personal problems, capable of objectivity, able 
to work under pressure, willing to learn, and not engaged to marry a 
man who lives outside of the city, they may be employed. It is very 
much in their favour if they are willing to accept a bursary for further 
training in a year’s time and the obligation to return to the service. 
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Persons with M.A. degrees, but without experience, in my ex- 
perience are only a little better qualitied tor the work. They are a little 
older, they have had more training in testing and abnormal psychology, 
and they have been exposed to research methods. However, I have 
found them vague about child and normal development and lacking 
experience in personality assessment, interviewing, psychotherapy or 
play therapy. They do have a stronger identification with psychology 
as a profession. Sometimes they are a bit more demanding of status 
and recognition. They are aware of the contributions that psychologists 
can make, but they are not always cognizant of the value of experience 
in developing their own skills. 


Ph.D. psychologists have not applied for positions in the clinic. 
The degree is not offered in Alberta and so they would have to be at- 
tracted from a distance. Another approach to obtaining Ph.D. psy- 
chologists involves governmental subsidization of selected staff. I am 
now engaged in a doctoral program with government support. I ap- 
preciate the value of the program for research and for supervisory and 
teaching positions. Except for the clinical internship, however, I do 
not see the value of the Ph.D. program for many psychologists doing 
the daily work of the child guidance clinics. Many of them are persons 
who do not intend to make it their life work. There are not enough 
career psychologists to fill the positions, and there is a need for women 
as well as men to work with parents and children. Graduate training 
is desirable, but in my opinion it is not adequate in itself to prepare 
psychologists for practice in child guidance clinics. Something shorter 
and more practical than the Ph.D. program is needed to meet the 
demand for workers in supervised settings. 


There must be some continuity of senior staff members for the 
adequate functioning of a clinic. One of the staff must be an experienced 
psychologist to provide in-service training and supervision of the psy- 
chological staff and to facilitate the proper recognition of psychology 
as a profession. Senior staff need some degree of dedication to their 
work to obtain the best efforts from relatively untrained workers, and 
to win the public support essential to expanding services which are 
sponsored by the government. 


The in-service training for all staff members of our clinic includes 
case conferences and seminars on normal and abnormal psychology. 
All staff members are assigned selected cases for various levels of 
counselling and psychotherapy. The junior members are supervised 
by the senior staff regardless of professional discipline. 


All psychologists do intelligence testing under the supervision of 
the senior psychologist. Those with required training use projective 
techniques. By means of individual supervision and group psychological 
seminars, test results are related to social histories, psychiatric assess- 
ments, and treatment interviews. The test responses and behaviours 
of different clinical groups are discussed. B.A. psychologists, as they 
gain experience, are introduced to the use of thematic tests. When time 
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is available, the clinical team setting provides an ideal place for the 
training of psychologists rather than technicians. The contributions of 
the clinic team, and the senior psychologist in particular, through super- 
vision and personal contacts are of more importance to the untrained 
worker than the trained psychologist who has already had a variety 
of learning situations. 


The “untrained psychologist” can function where essentially he 
is serving an internship. Unfortunately during this “internship” he 
does have less training and heavier pressures of work than one would 
wish. If he can stand the pressures, he gains a wide variety of ex- 
perience which should make further training more meaningful. The 
question arises whether this early work experience could be recognized 
formally as a junior paid internship subject to some standards and 
control. 


Clinics have functioned with a psychiatrist in charge of a relatively 
untrained staff of “psychologists” and “social workers”, neither of 
which had the prestige of their professions and frequently had not the 
training or skill to merit it. In using untrained staff it is a big step 
forward to have a large enough staff so that there can be a chief psy- 
chiatrist, a senior psychologist, and a senior social worker. Each can 
supervise the immediate work of his own professional group and can 
offer its particular skills and knowledge in the diagnosis and treatment 


of clients, and in the education of all staff members regardless of 
discipline. 


The question arises whether trained persons could have been 
obtained or whether insufficient efforts were made to obtain them. 
The local University trains a few students to the Masters level. Some 
of these go elsewhere for further training and usually do not return. 
Some become housewives. The remainder are employed in government 
services or by such agencies as Alcoholism Foundation. Positions can- 
not be filled with trained persons by the usual methods of advertising, 
including use of the C.P.A. Employment Bulletin. After being short 
staffed for a year, while hoping to hire persons with at least a Masters 
degree, the staff welcomed some relief from new workers regardless 
of their academic qualifications. It is possible that, if the rewards 
offered had been markedly superior to those available elsewhere in 
Canada, there would have been no shortage of applicants. However, 
the provision of such rewards is rarely possible in a government service. 


C.P.A. is doing part of its job in setting high standards of training, 
in working toward legal certification, and in establishing ethical stand- 
ards. If it is possible to obtain the information, C.P.A. should be aware 
of the nature and numbers of positions filled by unqualified people and 
the nature and amount of in-service training and supervision they may 
be receiving. For the present we must recognize that, in at least some 
parts of Canada, people without the Ph.D. and sometimes without the 
M.A. degree will be doing useful work at varying levels of professional 
responsibility. Whatever these people are called, they will contribute 
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most where there is an in-service training program in a supervised 
setting. If the training required for recognition as a psychologist and 
the functions of psychologists in various settings are clearly defined, 
then those workers who do not qualify may still have a useful function 
under some other occupational title. If they wish to become psycholo- 
gists, they will at least know what steps to take. 


Those, who wish to remain in psychology, may be encouraged to 
obtain the required training if there are the rewards of (1) professional 
recognition, (2) job security, (3) higher salaries, (4) suitable training 
available, (5) adequate financial assistance during training. 


The problems of professional psychology in Canada raised by 
Roger Myers in 1958 are still urgent. 
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WHAT DO CANADIANS THINK OF PSYCHOLOGY? 


WILLIAM H. GADDES 


Victoria College 


At an informal discussion on professional problems of Canadian 
psychology held at Saskatoon in June 1959, it was suggested by one 
speaker that there w.s a pressing need for a public relations program 
in the C.P.A. This seemed a reasonable suggestion and obvious enough 
until one of the group startled his hearers by remarking that possibly 
Canadian psychology had nothing to relate. This was a disturbing 
thought, but one which gained increasing respect as the discussion 
progressed. 


If it were true that Canadian psychology had little or nothing to 
relate to the Canadian public, it did not seem sure that the process 
was necessarily reciprocal. Whether the public-image of Canadian psy- 
chology were non-existent, vague or distorted, it was something that 
any executive should want to know about if it were to consider a 
program of public education. With this goal, the Editor of the 
Psychologist asked the writer to attempt a survey of Canadian public 
opinion regarding psychology, as reflected by some lay groups, and 
by the popular press. This survey was planned in the summer of 1959 
and carried out between September 1, 1959, and February 15, 1960. 
The results of the survey are reported here. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The survey included two areas of investigation: (1) an opinion 
polling of three lay groups, and (2) a survey of the Canadian popular 
press during the period of the study. Each of these will be analyzed 
separately. 


In the public opinion survey three groups were asked, “With your 
present knowledge (i.e. with no discussion or assistance) please describe 
as fully as you can, what you think a psychologist is, or what he does.” 
The three groups of respondents included (1) three Grade X classes 
from the better socio-economic areas of Ottawa, Winnipeg and Victoria, 
(2) university students from seven universities (Dalhousie University, 
University of New Brunswick, McGill University, University of Western 
Ontario, University of Alberta, University of British Columbia and 
Victoria (College)' who had had no formal training for psychology. 
and (3) a sample of Canadian business men in eleven Rotary Clubs in 
eight provinces. 


These three groups were chosen because they appeared to provide 
samples at three age levels which might provide useful information. 
Since the writer had to depend on other people (in most cases strangers. 


! Victoria College, where the writer is a member of the Faculty, refers to the 
institution in Victoria, B.C., an academic affiliate of U.B.C. 
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and in the Rotary sample, untrained strangers) to carry out his in- 
vestigations he had to abandon, at the outset, the hope of a stratified 
random sample and a standardization of administration. In the uni- 
versity sample, these controls are partially realized, but the Rotarians 
could -be cajoled into returning only 44% of the questionnaires. Be- 
cause of the lack of scientific controls and procedures in this polling 
study, the results are reported descriptively but no attempts will be 
made to interpret them as representative. 


RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. High School Sample. Grade X students (mean age 15) were chosen 
to provide attitudinal evidence of middle-adolescents, in case it were 
decided to begin a program of psychological education in high school. 
Eighty-eight high school students (44 boys and 44 girls) from Lisgar 
Collegiate in Ottawa, Kelvin Technical High School in Winnipeg, and 
Oak Bay High School in Victoria responded. Because of inadequate 
knowledge regarding the choice of students and the administration of 
the questionnaire in the Winnipeg class, only the Ottawa and Victoria 
students were grouped for comparison. The similarity of their responses 
suggests that they were reasonably well-matched groups. The rank 
correlation coefficient of their first eight items (all those common to 
both groups with’ more than one choice) was .74 and their average 
number of responses was close. The boys in the two schools produced 
an average of 2.1 and 2.3 concepts, the girls 2.7 and 2.5. 


The 53 Grade X students from the two high schools in Ottawa 
and Victoria apparently consider a psychologist is a man who studies 
the mind (49%), who helps people with personal problems (39%), 
who studies personality and emotions (28%), who treats psychotics 
(23%) and who studies human motivation or the reasons why people 
behave as they do (21%). Fewer of them imagine a psychologist 
studying the behaviour of psychotics (15%), studying normal behaviour 
(11%), practising child psychology (8%) and carrying out tests and 
counselling interviews (8%). Unrealistic (magical) and distorted images 
(“he has an M.D.”) were produced by more students (9%) than those 
who imagined him as doing research (2%). 


2. The University Sample. 


Because of their availability more respondents replied in this 
group (N — 2051) than either of the other two. 


In August 1959 members of departments of psychology in several 
Canadian universities were asked to participate by presenting the 
questionnaire to their students during the first lecture of the intro- 
ductory course. To avoid lapses of memory, the letters of instruction 
were timed to arrive two days before the first day of the academic 
term. This worked well except in one case (Queens) where the ques- 
tionnaire arrived a day late, and the lecturer had already discussed the 
various fields of psychology during the first lecture. 
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TABLE 1 
UNIVERSITY PSYCHOLOGY CLASSES RESPONDING 
Sex N Age Range Meanage Mean age 
Dalhousie M 85 16-30 19.9 
F 89 16-36 18.6 
U.N.B. M 57 18-28 20.3 
F 44 16-49 18.6 
McGill M 37 17-32 19.4 
F 22 17-21 18.4 
U. of Western Ontario M 195 17-30 20.6 
F 171 17-44 19.3 
U. of Alberta M 98 17-51 20.5 
F 67 17-51 19.7 
U.B.C. M 619 16-51 20.0 
F 372 16-46 18.9 
Victoria College M 124 16-37 19.4 
F 71 17-51 18.5 
N = 2051 16-51 20.1 19.0 


An inspection of Table | reveals that the mean age of women in 
introductory classes of psychology in the sample is 19 and that men 
in the same classes tend to be a little more than a year older. 


Because of the large number of replies, the first task was to 
decide on a system of sampling. The size of sample was set arbitrarily 
at 30 answers from each university. These were to include (1) 15 men, 
aged 20, chosen from those who indicated clearly that this was their 
first course in psychology, and (2) 15 women, aged 19, who also were 
initiates to formal psychological training. 


In the case of U.B.C., 30 men and 30 women were selected. A 
rank difference correlation coefficient between these two groups was 
.87. Of the total number, 239 (or 11.6%) of the students were sampled 
and scored. Because of the variety of answers and the weakness of 
sampling, the present random sample seems to be reasonably reliable 
for an exploratory investigation. 


By contrast with high school students the university students tend 
to think of psychology as primarily the study of behaviour (55%), 
then human motivation (44%), the mind (42%), and helping people 
with personality problems (30%). The study of personality (19%), 
animal behaviour (9%), neurophysiology (7%), the treatment of psy- 
chotics (7%) and research (5%) appear to have been given secondary 
stress. It would seem from these findings that the university students 
by contrast with the high school students, who are only four or five 
years younger, tend to stress study and research, rather than treatment 
(see Table 2.) Neurophysiology was mentioned most frequently by 
students from McGill, then Dalhousie, “Western” and U.B.C. McGill 
women and “Western” men in the sample gave the most elaborated 
descriptions, and Victoria College women and McGill men the briefest. 
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TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


(Proportion of answers) 


High School: Study - - - - - - - 56% 
Treatment - - - - = 30% 
University: Study - - - - - - - 78% 
Treatment - - - = = 16% 


A trend toward more accuracy, less variability, and less distortion 
of the concept appears to develop from Grade X to University. 


3. The Business Men. 


To obtain a reasonably representative sample of Canadian business 
men, Rotary Clubs were selected. There were several reasons for this 
selection. First, since membership is made on a basis of vocational 
category a broad selection of the male adult population was assured. 
Second, the members of these clubs tend to be successful representatives 
of their particular businesses or professions and it was thought their 
opinions about professional psychology would be particularly worthy 
of consideration. A third factor, which did not prove to be as useful 
as had been hoped, was the writer's membership in a Rotary Club. 
Originally it was thought that this would likely improve rapport and 
response. In addition to the mimeographed questionnaires and sheets 
of instructions, a friendly letter was written to the president of each 
club by his first name explaining the “research” nature of the project, 
and requesting the assistance of the clubs. The scheme was designed 
to take no more than five minutes to administer, each questionnaire 
taking less than a minute, but only 55% of the clubs co-operated, and 
only 44% of the questionnaires were returned. 


Two Rotary Clubs, one large club in the largest city, and one 
small town club were selected in each province. Eleven questionnaires 
were sent to each club (one “courtesy copy” for the president and ten 
for the members). They were asked to select nine members who had 
not attended university or obtained a professional degree, and one 
who had. This pattern of selection, had it been followed, would have 
provided a sample with 90% “non-university” respondents. As it 
happened 220 questionnaires were sent to 20 clubs, and 11 clubs re- 
turned 98 questionnaires. Of these 62% were non-university educated 
and 38% had attended university, but most of these had not graduated. 
At least one club in each province (except Saskatchewan and New- 
foundland) returned some or all of the questionnaires sent to them. 


An examination of the results revealed that the non-university 
trained business men possess a meagre concept of a psychologist. The 
average number of responses was 1.6 both in the cities and small towns. 
The university trained Rotarians produced more elaborated images, 
and were more productive, with average numbers of responses of 3.0 
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for the city Rotarians and 2.3 for the small town members. The total 
group (N = 79)! considered the following traits most characteristic: 
a study of the mind (41%), treating neurosis and personal problems 
(27%), the study of behaviour (25%) (75% of those who thought this 
had attended university), the study of human motivation (16%), the 
handling of personal problems and human relations (11%) (most of 
those who thought this were in city clubs), the treatment of psychosis 
(10%), the study of personality (more city than small-town members 
thought this) and the handling of industrial problems and research 
(7% each) (the city members were more aware of these functions). 
The most flagrant distortions were made by the non-university mem- 
bers, e.g. “He is a spiritualist”, and “He has an M.D.” 


By comparison with the university students the Rotarians gave 
more emphasis to personnel work and industrial psychology (11% and 
7% as compared with 1% and 2%) and completely ignored the com- 
parative study of animals, the study of neurophysiology and psycholo- 
gical development, all of which the university students mentioned (9%, 
7% and 3%). Their over-all pattern of responses showed a greater 
similarity to the high school students than to the university students. 


Although 38% of the Rotarian sample had attended university 
they appeared to have a distorted image of the psychologist in that 
they ignored or minimized many of the academic functions and em- 
phasized the commercial practices. Apparently attendance at university 
provides an environment which tends to modify the image greatly 
toward reality, but there is still considerable distortion. 


THE PROBLEM OF HOSTILITY 


In any assessment of public relations the degree of resistance or 
acceptance is a crucial dimension of the field being examined. Some- 
times a lack of acceptance may mean indifference, or it may range 
to open hostility. The common causes of these attitudes in American 
psychology have been ably discussed by Newman (4) and McNeil (2) 
but the same patterns of conflict seem to be prevalent in Canada. In 
the present study it was interesting to note that no hostility showed 
itself in the high school sample; a few remarks of the university 
students implied a mild cynicism but many of the replies of the Rotarians 
were openly hostile. Table 3 shows the disposition of the 20 Rotarians 
who either left a blank, stated they did not know, or made a hostile 
attack. (Shown in the table in parentheses). The refusals to answer 
may not be hostile, but they are included in the rejections because they 
cannot be considered as gestures of acceptance of psychology. 


1 The apparent arithmetical inaccuracy (79 questionnaires scored, 20 rejections, 
98 returned) is accounted for by the fact that one questionnaire was included 
in both groups because while it was openly hostile it also included a knowledge 
of the functions of a psychologist. 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF THE SOURCE OF REJECTIONS BY THE ROTARIANS 
Non-Univ. Attended Univ. Univ. Grad. 
City 9 (3 hostile) 2 (1) 1 
Small town 5 (1) 2 (1) I (1) 
Totals 14 (4) 4 (2) 2 (1) 


Following is an example of a university student who showed mild 
distrust. A male university student, age 20, in an Eastern university 
wrote, “Psychologists, like many other professionals, sometimes tend 
to be quite flighty.” 


The following examples reveal the tone of some of the rejections. 


A business man, who is president of his own firm, wrote, “Frankly 
at my age, I feel that faith in God, with the peace of mind which fol- 
lows, renders psychology unnecessary.” 


Another business man, with an English public school education 
but no university training, described a psychologist apparently seriously 
as “A low form of spiritualist with no psychic powers.” 


A markedly hostile answer came from a manager of a company 
who wrote, “One who goes about justifying his own behaviour by 
pointing out misbehaviour in others.” 


A minister defined a psychologist as, “A mixed-up person trying 
to help other mixed-up people, who only succeeds in getting them and 
himself more mixed-up.” 


An investment dealer revealed a defensive attitude toward child 
psychologists with “Any mother with at least three children is as good 
as any psychologist.” 


A manager of a business in one of the small towns, who had no 
university training, wrote, “I think they are a greatly over-rated branch 
of society, thinking that a thirty minute talk with a person can restore 
his mental attitude. In this time they think they can form an attitude 
that the patient has been probably 40 or 50 years developing. It would 
be better if they did three or four years manual work before graduating 
and read less Freudism (sic). They would then have a first hand idea 
of the conditions that cause people to have mental aberrations and 
think they require the services of a psychologist.” 


One of the respondents who gave the psychologist a boost was 
a high school girl in Ottawa, aged 14, who wrote, “I think a psychologist 
is more educated and less advertised than a psychiatrist.” 


THE POPULAR PRESS 


In August 1959 members of psychology departments in several 
universities across Canada were asked to have their students watch 
the local press for references to psychology and psychologists. The 
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period of the survey was from September 15, 1959, to February 15, 
1960, and press clippings and references were received from Frederic- 
ton, Montreai, Kingston, London, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria. 
Obviously this is far from complete coverage, and makes a report, of 
the type originally planned, impossible. However there are a few 
observations that may be made about the press references sent in, 
which may have some interest to Canadian psychologists. 


(1) Most of the newspaper items were copied from American press 
releases and covered research or statements of American psy- 
chologists. 


(2) Very few references to Canadian psychology were made. Those 
that were received included: 


(i) Newspaper reports, sometimes with a picture, from all parts 
of Canada, on the isolation studies at the University of Mani- 
toba under Dr. John Zubek. 


(ii) Dr. Mary Laurence’s study of retirement problems of career 
women, in several newspapers with a picture, and in Maclean’s. 

(iii) Newspaper report with a picture of Dr. Noél Mailloux’s award 
from the Mental Hygiene Institute for his work with delin- 
quent boys. 


(iv) Dr. Bruce Springbett’s study at the University of Manitoba of 
the “communicative values” of art forms, in Maclean’s. 


(3) Most of the other news items included superficial references to 
aptitude measurement, child-rearing, hypnosis, dream analysis, 
defence research and personnel problems. A few were journal- 
istic reports of addresses by Canadian psychologists. 


(4) One series of three articles in the Vancouver Sun in December 
1959 depicted the industrial psychologist as a dishonest, opportu- 
nistic, hostile and retaliatory person, who exploits the testee and 
deceives the employer. The writer of these articles, Jack Scott, 
claimed that “in ten years I’ve written nothing that’s brought such 
a response from readers.” (5) The response, of course, was hostile 
to “psychological” management consultants and industrial psy- 
chologists. How much transfer there was to other areas of psy- 
chology can only be guessed. 


It is obvious that, in spite of the friendly co-operation of members 
of psychology departments in soliciting assistance from their students, 
this is a highly unreliable procedure. It would seem advisable that, if 
adequate knowledge of Canadian press releases regarding psychology 
is desired, a professional clipping service should be employed and a 
research grant should be obtained to cover the expenses associated 
with an analysis of the results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of the growing interest in and need to know about 
“the public definition of psychology” (7) and “professional psychology 
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in Canada” (J, 3 and 6) the present study was undertaken. A total of 
406 questionnaire answers were scored and tabulated. With no research 
grant available, it was necessary to depend on good will and volun- 
teered assistance. In the cases of those who did submit material, the 
co-operation could not have been better had these people been allowed 
free time from their regular duties to participate. However, it seems 
to the writer that the most valuable lesson learned from the survey 
is that a scientifically controlled poll of Canadian opinion cannot 
be conducted by this method. As a consequence the following sugges- 
tions are made: 


(1) If a similar survey is to be carried out in the future, employing 
scientific sampling methods and standardized investigating proce- 
dures, it would be necessary prior to launching the project to have 
members in each major university and urban center committed 
to participate. Once it was sure that every area was covered in 
this way the survey could be initiated. 


(2) The university population might be tested during the first lecture 
as was done in the present survey, and the ages and representative 
proportions of the various samples calculated for each university. 


(3) If lay groups were to be investigated, and this seems desirable, 
a psychologically trained person should be available to travel to 
near-by small towns, service clubs, or other groups to administer 
questionnaires or carry out interviews in a standard procedure 
advised in detail by the person or committee designing the research. 


(4) In the present study Victoria College’ was the only two-year insti- 
tution included in the university population. In a future study it 
would seem profitable to include two or three institutions of this 
type to provide a comparison of the effects of a four-year univer- 
sity offering upper level courses, research projects and a graduate 
program of study in psychology. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to propose how a program of 
public education should be developed, but it seems imperative that 
the type of knowledge yielded in the present study is necessary to the 
intelligent design of a program. How this knowledge is used may prove 
to be a major influence in moulding the future public-image of 
psychology in Canada. 
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VIEWPOINT 
J. C. OGILVIE 


Defence Research Medical Laboratories 


According to Bindra’s report on the Miami Conference (/) the 
most popular solution to the problem of professional training in psy- 
chology was the model of the scientist-professional discussed by Cook 
(2). ‘lhe attractiveness of such a model is obvious because it fulfils 
the concept of a psychologist who is research trained and oriented and 
who has also had professional training. 


But there seems to have been some confusion about the interpreta- 
tion of the model. Cook said explicitly, “Since we will not accept 
inadequate training and find it impossible to compress adequate train- 
ing into the doctoral period, it would appear that the only recourse 
is to allocate some proportion of the training to a post-doctoral pro- 
gram.” (2, p. 642). 


Such a proposal differs little from one of the alternative solutions 
rejected at the Conference, that all graduate students should receive 
the same traditional research training with post-doctoral specialization 
for those going into professional work. 


Because such a lengthy training program would obviously be 
regarded unfavourably, I can only take it that the supporters of the 
idea at the Conference assumed that the training of the scientist-pro- 
fessional would be within the usual doctoral program, with the profes- 
sional training replacing some of the research training. 


If the professional psychologist is to be capable of doing research, 
I believe that his research training should be at least as thorough as 
that of the academic psychologist. In laboratory research it is usually 
possible to manipulate the environment and thereby avoid difficulties 
in interpretation of the results. Simple experimental designs can be 
used and often statistical analysis is a matter of form only. Repetition 
or extension of an experiment is limited mostly by the experimenter’s 
willingness to use more subjects. Thus results of doubtful significance 
can be confirmed or rejected. Experimental conditions are usually such 
that a researcher in some other place can, without much difficulty, 
reproduce them. 


Research in an applied or clinical setting presents some special 
problems. If the experimenter is unable to control the experimental 
situation adequately, as is so often the case, he is forced to use statis- 
tical controls, involving sophisticated techniques with consequent dif- 
ficulties of interpretation. The experimental sample may be limited 
because of its special character; and in that case, or if the problem 
under attack is specific to the setting in which it is done, it may be 
virtually impossible for anybody else to replicate the experiment. 


__ In general, research outside the laboratory is likely to tax the 
skill of even a well trained and experienced researcher. 
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Thus if the professional psychologist is to be able to do research, 
I see no adternative to a traditional Ph.D. program, and I would there- 
fore strongly support Myers’ stand against professionalization of the 
Ph.D. (3). Unless the model of the scientist-professional is assumed to 
include post-doctoral professional training, its use appears to be merely 
a semantic attempt to dodge the problem of whether or not professionals 
are or need to be trained to do research. 
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L.T. DAYHAW 


Rorschach Responses of Elementary School Children. 
By Nettie H. Ledwith. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. 
Pp. ix, 195. $4.00. 


More than a decade has elapsed since the inception of the field 
work on which this normative study of children’s Rorschach responses 
is based. When gauged according to our present-day “psychological 
time” units, this may seem to be an unusually long time lag between 
the planning and production stages. It would be unfortunate, however, 
if such a consideration led the reader to think of Ledwith’s publication 
as a mere archeological find of interest, since even the most cursory 
glance at its content soon convinces one that this monumental study 
could scarcely have been completed earlier. Here are but a few observa- 
tions in support of this contention. 


In an attempt to combine cross-sectional representativeness and 
longitudinal identity of the sample, Ledwith selected subjects from 
among one hundred and sixty thousand children in the entire geograph- 
ical area served by the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center. This involved 
stratification according to school system, religion, sex, etc. As a result, 
thirty schools were visited yearly, each school contributing but a few 
individuals to the sample of one hundred and sixty pupils. Comparable 
control groups were also tested at the seven- and eleven-year-old levels. 
To the yearly testing of each child, the author added a measure of 
intelligence or achievement, different for each successive year. Detailed 
descriptions of the sample and of the testing and scoring procedures are 
given in Parts I and II of the book. 


The main body of this report is concerned with the analysis of the 
one thousand or more Rorschach protocols. The presentation of this 
material is unusually methodical, objective and lucid, considering 
that the report deals with seven thousand two hundred statistics, 
reported in twenty master tables in the appendix. Part III of the 
book discusses the results in terms of each of the Klopfer scoring 
categories, and attempts to evaluate the effects of age, sex, intelligence 
and repeated testing on each one. Part IV is probably the most appeal- 
ing to the Rorschach practitioner. It is a card by card survey of the 
frequency of occurrence of certain location-determinant-content com- 
binations for the six different age levels. Part V compares the author’s 
normative data to Klopfer’s adult norms. Part VI presents the serial 
Rorschach of six children of widely different backgrounds. These last 
fifty pages are a most eloquent argument for Ledwith’s own opinion 
that normative material should not be used rigidly in appraising a child’s 
level of adjustment. 


Ledwith’s work is an overwhelmingly impressive answer to the 
challenge that Rorschach experimental and clinical research continually 
has to face i.e. the patient search for that elusive unknown: the “normal 
protocol.” 


GILLES J. CHAGNON. 
University of Ottawa. 
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Psychological Appraisal of Children With Cerebral Defects. 
By EDITH MEYER TAYLOR. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959, 
Pp. xvii, 499. $9.35. 


Dr. Taylor's unique book may well be upheld as a peerless Vade 
Mecum for clinical psychologists concerned with the comprehensive 
evaluation of perception, reasoning and learning in the brain-damaged 
child. The publication’s uniqueness derives from an artful demonstra- 
tion of detailed testing procedures adopted to measure the psychological 
wealth and dearth of young patients through the stages of development, 
combined with holistic, client-centered observations and interpreta- 
tions aimed at meaningful predictions and handling clues. A further 
and welcome contribution is the inclusion of a wealth of psychometric 
tools and normative data, together with a discussion of their specific 
usefulness, many of which have remained virtually unknown to the 
North American clinician. 

On the whole, the book avoids theoretical entanglements and con- 
centrates on a generous sharing of practical and proven methods of 
measurement which facilitate and systematize the clinician’s modus 
operandi (and enhance his professional efficiency) in the elusive task 
of appraising the effects of cerebral anomalies and trauma. Such a 
flexible approach, as presented by Dr. Taylor, provides him with 
a better understanding of the nuances of problem solving deficiencies 
in such children and the concomitant emotional factors, both so often 
minimized or missed by the usual global test results. 

Despite the book’s practical emphasis, the reader is not denied 
the recognition and respect for Dr. Taylor’s erudition and enviable 
integrative ability stemming from her broad training and association 
with Rey and Piaget. Like them, and her predecessor at the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, Dr. Elizabeth Lord, she emphasizes the distinc- 
tion between the method and content of the child’s learning to better 
grasp the causes of learning defects. 


While Dr. Taylor’s European approach serves as a strong catalyst 
for the North American clinician’s “examination of conscience”, some 
critical readers may long for more elaboration on the problems of 
reliability and rationale in Part II devoted to Techniques. Though 
the author gives an apologia for the massive array of tools demon- 
strated, in that the reading clinician may pick and choose from a horn 
of plenty and thus be better equipped to deal with the frustrating 
variety of testing obstacles encountered with brain damaged children, 
many of the tests hint at high intercorrelation and the Law of 
Diminishing Returns. 


Despite these last considerations, the book provides not only 
a priceless source of psychometric information and genetic perspectives 
in the measurement of brain damage, but also provides a training 
text for such clinical specialization and a never-ending source of 
stimulation for figure-ground reflections on the wonders of the think- 
ing process. 


WILLIAM BARRY 


University of Ottawa 
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The Children’s Foundation, Vancouver, B.C., invites 


applications for the position of 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


to participate in a program of integrated interdisciplinary 
residential treatment of emotionally disturbed children. 
Capacity: 15 children aged 6 to 12; projected start: 
May 1, 1960. 


Organization 

The project is headed by a Director who reports to the 
Board. He is an analytically oriented child psychiatrist en- 
gaged to give 24 hours per week to this institution. 


An Associate Director (M.S.W.) reports to the Director 
and is in full charge of professional and non-professional 


staff, administration and contact with other agencies. 
Qualifications 


Ph.D.; and some child residential treatment centre ex- 


perience preferred. 
Salary 


Commensurate with qualifications. 


Annual month’s holiday, medical scheme, pension plan; 


excellent community and professional backing. 


Please send curriculum vitae and any other comments which 
you feel may be helpful, including salary requirements, to 
Dr. James Frazee, 
The Children’s Foundation, 
2525 Pine Street, 
Vancouver 9, B.C. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
University of Saskatchewan 


G. J. Mogenson and D. Sydiaha, although they joined this department only 
in 1958, are probably already well known to those who visited Saskatoon during 
CPA meetings last spring. R.A. Rennie, who has been in the department for 
some time, now does less teaching, but has taken over responsibility of Di- 
rector of Student Guidance Services for the University. G. A. MeMurray returned 
in September, 1959 after a year in France on a senior fellowship of the Canada 
Council. Regular staff meetings now are attended by seven members: G.A. 
McMurray (Chairman), R. A. Rennie, Father L. A. Kennedy, G.J. Mogenson, 
D. Sydiaha, J. N. Agnew, J.C. Nash. 


G. J. Mogenson, supported by an NRC research grant, has been working 
on conditioning in rats to direct cortical stimulation via implanted electrodes. 
J.N. Agnew has been working on “Performance as a Function of Drive Level” 
and now, supported by a grant from National Institute of Health, Bethesda, plans 
to extend this work considerably. D. Sydiaha is analyzing ability of Canadian 
Army personnel officers to predict the responses of recruit applicants to the 
Semantic Differential, the hypothesis being that this kind of “empathy” is related 
to decision-making. He is also planning a follow-up study of interview data 
obtained from Army assessments units as part of his Ph.D. work. Other projects 
include “Studies of Visual and Phonetic Symbolism” (G. A. McMurray) and “Brain 
Damage in Children” (J. C. Nash). 


Recent publications from the department are as follows: 


McMurray, G.A., A study of “fittingness” of signs to words by means 
of the semantic differential. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 310-312. 


Mogenson, G.J., Conditioned responses to cortical stimulation with the 
use of two different instrumental techniques. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1959, 52, 497-500. 


McMurray, G. A. & Jaques, L. B. The effects of drugs on a conditioned 
avoidance response. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959, 13, 186-192. 


McMurray, G. A. & Jaques, L. B. Capillary resistance and blood pressure 
changes associated with pain due to local cooling: cold pressor test. 
J. appl. Physiol., 1959, 14, 813-816. 


Sydiaha, D. On the equivalence of clinical and statistical methods. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1959, 43, 395-401. 


This year a new section was added to the Introductory Psychology class 
and new classes were offered in Developmental Psychology and Physiological 
Psychology. A weekly staff and graduate colloquium, consisting mainly of 
research reports, has also been initiated. 


Plans for next year include the addition of a class called Advanced General 
Psychology which is to deal essentially with the modern issues in psychology 
and their historical foundations. 


The Saskatchewan Psychological Association is sponsoring for the fifth time 
its annual week-long institute at the University of Saskatchewan, June 20-24, 
1960. The institute this year is centred around Child Development and the main 
current problems of Developmental Psychology. The work will be directed by 
Dr. Dale B. Harris, Professor of Psychology, Pennsylvania State University. Dr. 


Harris was formerly director of the Institute of Child. Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, and past president of the Division on Childhood and Adolescence 
of the American Psychological Association. He is well-known for his review 
of Child Psychology in the 1953 Annual Review of Psychology and for the 1957 
book, The Concept of Development, of which he was editor. Announcements 
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and application forms are being sent out soon and may be obtained along with 
further information by writing Dr. D. Sydiaha, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


ONTARIO 


Dr. Florence Dunlop, psychologist with the Ottawa Public School Board, was 
honored recently when she was invited to attend the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Dr. Dunlop became supervisor of special classes 
in Ottawa in 1927 and has served as school psychologist since 1935. Today she 
supervises a comprehensive system serving the physically handicapped, children 
with defective vision or hearing, slow learners and some of the intellectually 
gifted. She has lectured during summer sessions at Columbia, the University 
of California and several Canadian universities. This summer she will be at 
Dalhousie. 


The keynote address of the 1960 Annual Meeting of the Ontario Psychological 
Association was presented by Dr. Arthur W. Melton, Editor of the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology. “Newer Learning Theories”, “Existentialism”, “Con- 
temporary Viewpoints in Educational Psychology”, “Effects of Social Isolation”, 
“Industrial Psychology”, “Clinical Training” and '“What the Graduate Student 
Expects of a Training Program” were explored in symposia or discussed by panels. 
Dr. Ross Stagner, Chairman of the Department of Psychology, Wayne State 
University, Dr. Milton Rokeach of Michigan State University and Father C. P. 
Crowley of Assumption University (the hosts for the meeting) delivered special 
addresses. One of the papers, which was presented at the meeting, appears in 
this issue of the Psychologist. 


Dr. F.R. Wake, Chairman of the Department of Psychology at Carleton 
University, created considerable interest in psychology recently through his parti- 
cipation in two local TV shows. In one, an experiment concerned with accuracy 
of observation was conducted. In the second, several students of psychology at 
Carleton described a class project the object ‘of which was to find out whether 
an unconventional campus “fad” (the wearing of green lipstick) could be started. 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Dr. A. H. Black has received a United States Public Health Service grant 
in aid of his studies on the effect of curare and curarelike drugs on conditioning 
and extinction. He has also received a grant from the National Research 
Council to study repeated acquisition and extinction of avoidance responses. 


Dr. L. J. Kamin has received a grant from the National Research Council 
to study the effects of aversive motivation on the rat and man. 


Dr. P.L. Newbigging has received a grant from the Defence Research 
Board for further studies on the effects of variations in response strength on 
recognition thresholds. 


Dr. R.K. Penney has received a Mental Health grant to investigate the 
effect of reinforcement schedules on discrimination reversal learning in normal 
and retarded children. 


Dr. W. Heron, formerly of the Psychology Department of McGill University, 
has been appointed Associate Professor of Psychology at MacMaster University. 


Dr. R. Morrison, formerly of Columbia University, will also join the 
McMaster Department as a research associate. 


last vear the Board of Directors of the Ontario Psychological Association 
appointed a Committee on Professional Affairs to advise the Board concerning 
action to be taken in the event that certifying legislation was enacted or that 
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alternative methods of social control had to be chosen. The Committee’s report 
was received at the last Annual Meeting of the Association, February 1960. 
Some of the Committee’s opinions regarding professional development will be 
summarized here. (The full report appears in the March 1960 issue of the 
O.P.A. Quarterly.) 


The Committee suggested that the following action should be initiated by 
the Association in the interest of developing an effective and well-regarded 
profession: a comprehensive examination of the roles of psychologists; liaison 
with the universities with the objective of introducing appropriate applied 
training at universities and internships approved by the universities and the 
Association; the introduction of an appropriate applied degree “at a level 
calculated to confer prestige on the holder and on the profession”; the intro- 
duction of an information program to acquaint the public with the roles of 
psychologists, the nature of their training, their code of ethics and with lists 
of psychologists who are recognized as qualified (by law or by voluntary 
accreditation); the introduction of internal disciplinary measures aimed at the 
control of malpractice; increased liaison with related professions; the encourage- 
ment of employers of psychologists to take account of qualifications and res- 
ponsibility in relation to status and remuneration; and the encouragement of 
today’s psychologists to upgrade their qualifications to an acceptable (and 
feasible) level. 


The Committee contended that conventional Ph.D. training, with its 
emphasis on theory, knowledge and research, is essential to the advancement 
of psychology as a science. However, it noted that the needs of psychology 
as a profession also must be considered. It concluded that the Ph.D. and the 
M.A. degrees, as constituted, do not meet the requirement and suggested that 
an M.A. program, involving some research, followed by one year of practical 
training at university, and a one year’s internship, would appear to come closer 
to the requirement. The Committee considered that, whatever applied training 
eventually is developed, it should be within the reach of today’s psychologists 
and that they should be encouraged and later required to attain that level of 
qualification. 


The Committee’s views, particularly regarding professional training, were 
not widely supported at the meeting. The general feeling appeared to be that 
the Committee’s suggestions require a good deal of further study. It was agreed 
to establish another committee to study the problem of professional training 
and to submit proposals in that regard to the 1961 Annual Meeting. 


The members were informed at the Annual Meeting that the Minister of 
Health had undertaken to sponsor the certifying legislation prepared by the 
O.P.A. At the time (February 1960) the bill was in course of being presented 
to the Legislature. 


MANITOBA 


The Psychological Association of Manitoba is sponsoring an institute at 
the University of Manitoba April 18-22. Dr. Mary Ainsworth, Associate Professor 
of Psychology at Johns Hopkins University, will be the guest lecturer. She 
will lecture on “Projectives” in the morning sessions and on “Maternal Depriva- 
tion” in the afternoons. 


The construction of the new Isbister Building, which will house the De- 
partment of Psychology at the University of Manitoba, is well under way. The 
building may be ready for use in September 1960. 


MONTREAL 


Nathan Greenberg has resigned his post as Senior Psychologist in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at the Montreal Jewish General Hospital to take up 
the position of Chief of Psychological Services within the Department of Child 
Psychiatry at the Montreal Saint Justine Hospital. 
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MEETINGS ABROAD 


The World Federation for Mental Health will hold its 13th Annual Meeting 
in Edinburgh, by invitation of its member-association, the Scottish Association 
for Mental Health. The meeting will begin on Monday, August 8th, 1960, in 
the afternoon, and will end in the afternoon of Saturday, August 13th, 1960. 

The London Conference on the Scientific Study of Mental Deficiency 
will be held 24th to 29th July, 1960, in London, England. Information con- 
cerning the conference may be obtained from the Conference Office, 39 Queen 
Anne Street, London, W.1. 


A CORRECTION 


The January issue of the Psychologist (p. 29) contained an incorrect state- 
ment regarding a “Conference on Children”. The Conference is being held in 
October 1960 at St. Adele, Quebec, and will bring together all of the disciplines 
concerned with the welfare of children in Canada. Attendance is by invitation. 
Dr. Reva Gerstein is the Chairman of the Steering Committee and more informa- 
tion can be obtained from Suite 115, 31 Alexander St., Toronto. 

The second part of the incorrect statement listed five subjects which should 
not have been associated with the “Conference on Children”. The subjects have 
been announced by the World Federation for Mental Heaith for special study 
during the World Mental Health Year. Some of the results of the studies will 
be reported at the 6th International Congress on Mental Health to be held in 
Paris in late 1961. 

Neither conference is sponsored by the Canadian Mental Health Association 
although that organization is actively engaged with both. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE C.P.A. 


New student affiliates include: C.J. Brimer, Brantford; R.M. Olton, Mon- 
treal; J.R. Bartlett, Hamilton; G. A. Bissessar, Ottawa; and R.D. Hare, Ed- 
monton. 

New associate members include: Mrs. L.R. Leedham, Vancouver; P.G. 
Otke, Calgary; R.J. Koppenaal, Winnipeg; P.O. Davidson, Edmonton; Mes. 
P.R. Richardson, Montreal; Sister Marian Dolores, Windsor: Stanley Rands, 
Regina; Rev. J. A. Malone, Windsor; J. Kaplan, Toronto; G. Goyer, Chicoutimi; 
Miss R. M. Woodhams, Winnipeg; Dr. Jane Stewart, Montreal; and Lyse Ber- 
trand, Montreal. 
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